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MN: What I usually do is I sart by asking you a little bit about your own family background. You might 
tell me how is it your family arrived in Gardner. 


BR: Okay. My grandfather, I'm proud to say was the Mayor of Gardne[ going back some years ago, came 
from Nova Scotia with his wife who was a lady from Nova Scotia and settled in Gardner. Initially he was 
from the S.K. Pierce, Co., in South Gardner which was a chair manufacturer. 


MN: Do you know why he came to Gardner? 


BR: He had a relative who had preceded him to Gardner and they thought there would be ample work 
here and it was a community that they felt was somewhat like the home they had in Nova Scotia even 
though the Nova Scotia home site was really closer to the water. So, that's really how he came to Gardner 
and in later life he started a hardware store in South Gardner which his son took over later on and my 
grandfather then became a selectman prior to Gardner becoming a city and when it became a city, he ran 
for Mayor, I'm sorry, first he ran for city council and was not successful. He then ran for Mayor during an 
unexpired term of George Sweeney who was appointed Federal Judge in Boston when Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was elected to the Presidency. He filled that unexpired term and then went on to run again for a 
full time and was successful, completed that time and retired as he was an older gentleman at that time, 
that was back in the, oh gosh, the late 1937 I believe is when he retired or 38. He also was the first fellow 
to hit a ball off the tee at the Gardner Municipal Golf Course. He was the Mayor at that time that it 
opened. That tells you a little bit about that side of the family. I didn’t know my grandparents from my 
father's side but my father was a railroad man and came to Gardner working as a yard clerk for the Boston 
and Maine. 


MN: It was your father that came to Gardner? 


BR: Yes, from, from Brattleboro VT as a railroad man. And, he worked a total of 57 years for the Boston 
and Maine, that was a long time. He became yard master when Gardner was a tremendous freight center. 
Freight in and out of Gardner was, well you would have to have seen it in its hayday but it was nothing 
really for there being 100 cars in and 100 cars out within a couple of days of one another. 


MN: Taking in and out furniture? 


BR: Furniture, stoves from the Florence Stove Company, it was just a very, very busy place. The stoves 
were all crated up, they were big pieces, so it didn't take a lot to fill a box car. But, Heywood-Wakefield 
for example who you're primarily concerned with, it was nothing to see 25 cars on the siding up there 
being loaded with furniture, that's in the haydays of course. 


MN: When were the haydays? 
BR: Oh, that was back in the late 40s after WWII, middle 50s and up into the early 60s, when real freight 
started to drop off because of trailer truck transportation, and Gardner ceased to become a big rail center, 


but at one time it was very big. 


MN: Did the trucking then become as important as the rails? 


BR: No, because it didn't employ the people in Gardner that the railroads did. The railroad had a freight 
depot here where all of the freight would come in from Nichols and Stone, Heywoods, S. Bent, then 
would be off-loaded and then placed in box cars for example. A lot of, I shouldn't say Heywoods, because 
they had their on big siding, but the other companies would transport to the freight house, where they had 
freight handlers, gosh, there were at times 15, 18 men just handling freight from the trucks into the rail 
cars and then there were the cars coming in with goods that were required by various manufacturers, 
supplies and that type of thing, so you had the switching crews, they worked 24 hours a day moving cars 
in and moving cars out, lining up the freight trains that would go to Mechanicsville or whereever, which 
was the main center of rail distribution for the B&M, so, it was a busy place. 


MN: Were your mother’s parents involved in the railroad or in woodworking? 

BR: Well, my grandfather, grandfather Timpany was, he was as I mentioned a millright for S.K. Pierce. 
MN: Okay. 

BR: But my father was strictly railroad. 

MN: Now did the women in the family work? 


BR: No, no my grandmother was at home, my mother was at home and taking care of the family, and 
neither one of them worked. 


MN: Did your father encourage you to go into the railroad? 


BR: That's a funny story, (laugh) After WWII when I got out of the service, I hadn't, I really hadn't 
worked that much prior to going in, ya know, pumping gas and filling station, or something like that so he 
said, he asked me what I was going to do and this was in Nov. of 45, I said I really hadn’t made up my 
mind, I hadn't finished highschool. I left high school to go into the service, and he said well you've got to 
do something. He said do you want to consider working for the railroad for a while. He had an open spot 
on the third shift which was the 11-7 one, working as a yard clerk and I said sure I'd like to try that. So, 
after about 3 weeks, he called me in and said, what are you going to do with your future? I said, well I 
dunno, I sort of like railroading, and he said, well I'll tell ya something. You're not going to make it 
(laugh), and he said you've got to do something other than this. I said, are you telling me you're going to 
fire me? He said, I'm telling you to find something else (both laugh). 


MN: This was your own father? 


BR: This was my own father. My father was a, a fair man, but a very firm man. I think he probably did 
me a great favor (laugh) in telling me I was on the verge of being fired, so as a result of that, I decided I 
would go back to school, so I enrolled in Cushing Academy and got then the equivalency, the equivalent 
degree of highschool degree, diploma, so he did me a favor (laugh). 


MN: Tell me a little bit about where you went from there. 


BR: Well from Cushing, I went to Suffolk University which is in Boston as you most likely know with the 
intent of getting a law degree and rather than finishing my college years, I went for 2 years and decided to 
go into the business where I'm in. I went to work then for the O.W. Sibert Company which is no longer in 
Gardner, but was a metal working plant and made wheel goods, baby carriages, doll carriages, or 
tricycles, sidewalk bikes and was there for 10 years. 


MN: What did you do there? 


BR: Well, I went in as really sort of an apprentice in industrial engineering and time study work, of 
equipment, that type of thing, plant maintenance, and then the company was sold about 8 years after I had 
gone in at which time I was the plant manager and worked my way up to that position, and I stayed with 
the successor company for a period of 2 years and. 


MN: Someone who had bought out Sibert? 


BR: Yes, they were going to liquidate the company in my opinion and they finally said yes that was what 
they were going to do. They wanted me to stay with them but accepting a position in Iowa and they ran a, 
well a company similar to the Grossman operation, the millwork type of thing and at about that time, a 
good friend of mine through business approached me to ask me if I would consider going to work for 
Heywood-Wakefield, Co. The timing was excellent as far as I was concerned. I didn't want to leave Mass. 
at that time, so the friend who spoke to me about a position was John Heywood and I accepted the 
position which was that of Personnel Manager. The gentleman who held that position or still held it when 
I went to work there, was a fellow named Earl Nox who was affectionately called Cookie, who was going 
to retire. He had reached that point in his life and so I understudied Cookie for a couple of months and 
then went on special assignments and I succeeded him. 


MN: Do you know where he got that nickname? 


BR: No I don't, that's a good question but I really don't but he was always know to friends and associates 
as Cookie. A real fine fellow, a very popular fellow. 


MN: So if he walked into the plant, they'd say "Hi Cookie"? 
BR: "Hi Cookie", sure (laugh), so that's how I went to work at Heywood-Wakefield. 


MN: And when you started Siberts, is it because you had been to collage that you weren't a plant person 
but rather went into administration? 


BR: No, I guess probably the main reason (laugh) is that I married the boss's daughter (both laugh), yes, 
that's the truth of it. 


MN: So were you sort of grooming to move up in the company? 


BR: Yes, her brother was the President of the company but when it was sold, he no longer remained, I was 
given the total responsibility of the operation and it was a good company, it was getting back on its feet 
and it was starting to make some money as unfortunately in the past years it had been declining as far as 
profitability was concerned. The problem that it faced was, the new owners faced was it wasn't making 
enough quick enough and they figured they would be better off to sell and put their money elsewhere, so 
that's what did happen. It ran almost a year and a half after I left but it, the cards were stacked so that they, 
they did tell me they were going to liquidate. 


MN: When did you start working at Heywood Wakefield? 

BR: The first Monday in January of 1960. 

MN: So, those were turbulent times, were they not at Heywood Wakefield? 
BR: Mm, you say turbulent, how do mean turbulent? 


MN: Was it, I understand that there were 2 major strikes at Heywood Wakefield, one in 1956 and the 
other in the 1960s. 


BR: 1956 was the so-called big strike which was a long bitter strike. There was a strike following that one 
and I believe it was in 19, oh I'm thinking it was 61, but I couldn't say for sure. That was not a strike that 
lasted a long time, it was, and I would have to look back, I don't think it lasted more than 2 weeks. That 
was back in the days when there was a sizeable wage cut too, 1960 I believe was the year that salaries and 
hourly rates were cut by 10% in an effort to subsidize the company because it was in a very bad finanial 
situation. 


MN: Didn't that concern you to start playing with a company that was struggling? 


BR: I love a challenge, I really do, and I was going from a situation that wasn't going to last to something 
which I felt I could be a party to as far as improving on, and they had some darn good people there that I 
think felt the same way, so, no it it didn't disturb me that much. Maybe, maybe it would have had I left my 
other job and not been somewhat aware of what I was getting into. I knew was I was getting into, but, I 
felt that with a lot of hard work, it perhaps could be salvaged. Unfortunately, that was not the case. 


MN: Let me just sidetrack for a second and just, would you, even when you were not working at 
Heywood Wakefield, would you have been aware of the strike in '66. 


BR: Oh yes. 
MN: Did it take up the whole town's attention? 


BR: Sure. Yes it did. We had people from the Sibert Company, because the production and maintenance 
people at the Sibert Company were members of the same union, the furniture worker's union, local 154. 
They would after work or during the noonhour, participate in sympathetic picketing with the, with the 
employees at Heywoods. 


MN: Oh really? 
BR: Oh sure, yea. 
MN: Even though they were not themselves on strike. 


BR: That's right, sure, oh yes, yea. There were collections taken up for the strikers, not necessarily on 
company time but some of it I guess was on company time. So the furniture workers back in those days I 
think were much closer knit group than perhaps they are today. They had 2 gentleman who ran that union, 
Tom Binall and Lupid Taylor who I think did a good job at that job and there was I think a much, oh, 
what's the term I'm looking for, a much more comradary back in those days than perhaps there is today. 


MN: You mean, between companies as well? 
BR: Yes, yea, yea. 
MN: Can you tell me what you remember about that particular strike? 


BR: Oh, sure. The police were involved, there was a lot of difficult times, a lot of the local citizenry, the 
clergy became involved in it and tried to act as intermediaries, there were real recriminations through 
newpaper ads and public meetings and it, it almost reminds me of the strike that just ended in Maine, 
International Paper Union where you'd had relatives who could be in supervision and then somebody else 
would be in the plant, a lot of hard feelings, a lot of hard feelings. And it took a long time to heal a lot of 
those wounds. They were still evident to the end of the days of Heywood Wakefield. You can still hear 
people talking about it. 


MN: About the feelings generated by the 56 strike. 

BR: Oh, sure, sure, yea. Absolutely. And I think it also changed the company's philosophy a little bit. Mr. 
Greenwood who was the president of the company, I think took it personally and it, a lot of things 
happened, the social clubs stopped, the company newspaper stopped. It was not as, well again, lack of the 
term, there wasn't the mutual respect I guess is what I'm saying, one for the other. 

MN: After the strike? 

BR: Yes. 

MN: That there had been before? 


BR: Right. Ya know they used to have the big band concerts, they'd have the corn roasts. It took a long 
time for a lot of that to come back. The newpaper did come back but it was oh gosh, 10 years after the 


strike. They never, the corn roast didn't come back (phone rings). 


MN: You were saying about the feelings up to the strike were bitter and caused the social club to stop, 
you say as a result of the strike. 


BR: Mm hmm. Yea, I think the company backed away from participation in what were some of the 
programs that they had before that made it more of a family type company even though it was a sizeable 
family. 


MN: So it was a feeling like they had been betrayed by the family members? 
BR: Yes. Yea. 
MN: Was that sense of betrayal linked directly to the Union? Was the Union blamed for it? 


BR: There was a lot of anamocity between the management and the Union. I think in particular Mr. 
Greenwood who had been President of the company for a long time had not had a lot of interference, and 
that's a poor choice of words but he ran the company pretty much as an individual. The Union was there, 
but up until that time I don't think there was ever a real fest of strength and as I think I said initially I think 
Mr. Greenwood took that somewhat on a personal note that it was a strike against Richard M. Greenwood. 
It was hard for him to accept the fact that this was happening, it did happen. 


MN: And would you say that, it didn't occur to me until just now when you're talking about it, that the 
social activities in the company and its economic prospects were intimately tied, you know do you think 
that feeling of familiness was part of the economic well being of the company. 


BR: Sure, absolutely, I do. Yes. 


MN: Because people tend, or at least I intended to think of them as separately, it increases worker 
motivation but economic success is somehow independent. 


BR: I think it was tied in in my thing, philosophically I think it was. I’m probably the only one who 
would say that. 


MN: Well, I'm interested in your opinion, ya know anyway. 
MN: When you came aboard then would you have tried to tie those things together? 


BR: Oh sure, yea. Absolutely. The, the day to day activities of manager's is such I just felt that we had to 
be interested in people more and getting back to perhaps where we were, ya know the strike had been 
over for 4 years when I went to work there. 


I think there was a drawing back from the management people and from the people in the plant and I 
honestly felt and we worked-on this, that they had to be mroe active in the day to day daily discussions 
with people as to what was happening to their lives and to try to get back to that warmer feeling, I guess is 
what I'm trying to say. 


MN: What was happening beyond the company? 


BR: Yea, ya know, you'd read something about Sara Jones' daughter being married or there was a baby in 
the family, or that type of thing and you talked about those things and ya don't spend all day doing it, but 
you can certainly acknowledge and recognize. 


Ya know, people who work day in and day out, I think want to be recognized, they want to be talked to, 
not only when they've done something wrong, but just to show genuine interest in their life, I think. That's 
something that was a little lacking because there was a lot of bitterness between employees and 
management at that time. 


MN: So what did you do then when you came on? 


BR: I guess the best way to answer that is to be myself and get out and talk to people in my daily rounds 
through the plant and know what was going on and just to be able to communicate and work on things 
like getting the newspaper back, that took a long time but it was done. It was done after Mr. Greenwood 
left, I regret to say, and I don't mean to, in any sense, badmouth Mr. Greenwood. Mr. Greenwood was a 
fine, hard working person. 


MN: Well, people have strong and weak points. 
MN: And to criticize them doesn't imply that they're a complete failure or something. 


BR: Oh no, he was a highly respected man in my view and he worked hard to do what he could for the 
company but, no, it was I think a kind of mending or healing of some wounds and some of those wounds 
were very deep and took a long time to heal, some never did heal, on both sides. 


MN: And what would then have been your, I guess I don't know exactly what a personnel manager does 
or what you would've done there. 


BR: Well, my initial duties were the hiring of people, the transferring of people within a plant based on 
contractual arrangments. I also worked as the person who dealt with the union. I was concerned with the 
health and safety of the people when you were concerned with accidents or sickness. The company had a 
sizeable first aid room with an R.N. adjacent to the personnel office so it was my responsibility to see 
what was happening on a day to day basis with people coming in for attention, whether it be something 
work related or not, so you would know who was not feeling well. You would know who was out and you 
would followup and see if, ya know did they get their insurance papers and were they being taken care of, 
that type of thing. So, it was a day to day thing going through the plant and speaking to everybody as you 
go through the plant and back in those days, there were a lot of people, somewhere around 700, I believe 
that worked there and there was a lot of territory to covery, it kept me thin. MN: You needed a bicycle I 
guess there. 


BR: I could walk faster in those days. 


MN: And what kind of activities did you institute or sponsor? Were you trying to recreate the family 
feeling? 


BR: Yes, yes, that's what I was attempting to do, we got back into little league baseball for example, that 
came back, that came around. The social club was reactivated. I don't take credit for that. A fellow name 
Vic Tihonen and Harry Diamond, I'm sure you've met both of them, very active in that. I was kind of 
behind the scene encouraging that type of renewing of activities. And then Harry Diamond and Vic, they 
were the 2 fellows that put the pieces together. 


MN: And then, how did that change over time, that’s one of the things that we're always struggling for in 
this research, because it's very hard to ask people about changes of the time when they're at a company. 
Could you see any changes in the company while you were there? 


BR: Yea, I saw a lessening of the tension, the bitterness, what have you. I think that improved 
dramatically over a period of 5 or 6 years. See, I was not with Heywood my entire time in Gardner. I left 
and went to Manomony Michigan where they had a metal working plant in 19, let's see, it was June of 
1968 I believe, so up to that point in time I felt I saw, I could sense an improvement in attitudes and 
directions, one thing that happened that kind of put a crimp into the operation I think was the shipping of, 
discontinuation of school furniture in Gardner which was a good decent business and employed a lot of 
people. When it was decided by the company that they were going to open the plant in Newport 
Tennessee, that created a good deal of anamosity. People were losing their jobs. And when people are 
faced with that prospect, it stirs up a lot of discontent and that did happen. I'm trying to think just when 
that happened. 


MN: Did that precipitate the strike in '61. 


BR: No, no, they were really unrelated, those 2 events, it was strictly, the '61 strike was strictly an 
economic situation, so I can't say that the two were related at all. But, the tubing mill which was not a, 
that was shipped to Tennessee as well, so little by little people could see this being pulled away from the 
transportation seating, it was another sizeable part of the operation which was taken away from the 
Gardner plant. That was also shipped to Newport Tennessee. Were you aware of these situations? 


MN: I, some from the company newspaper and some from what people have told me. 


BR: Mm, Mm. Yea. So you had a kind of an erosion of the Gardner operation and it didn't set too well 
because people were saying, first this, that and later on it was the purchasing of a plant in Heniere New 
York, that was in the later stages of the operation. 


MN: Was there a feeling on the part of the people that the whole company was going to move down 
South? Ya know, part of this movement of the textiles in Lowell, Lawrence, everybody's going down 
South. 


BR: I think that thought was foremost in a lot of people's minds, that this eventually would phase out 
entirely. The thought I think in most peoples minds was that the company would cease to exist or go into 
"bankrupcy". I don't think most people ever gave that a thought. 


MN: Did they attribute its move to anything? Did they blame it on anything? 


BR: Well, I think alot of folks felt, a lot of folks felt that it was an attempt to get away from the union, 
very frankly and that was, they were moving from a union environment to a non-union environment. 
People would say and you'd see it written on boxes that were going to the South, the material or in- 
process work or what have you or jakes and fixtures, were words which I wouldn't want to put on this 
tape. The bitterness of this being done to MN: Swearing against the union? 


BR: No, against the company, against the company. They felt that the company was running away from 
its responsibility to employ people in Gardner and going to the nonunion environment was a hard pill for 
them to swallow. 


MN: Is it true? Is that what the company was running away from? 


BR: No, I don't believe that was the case. I believe that the company was looking for means of making a 
profitable operation which is the only way you can stay in business. It was feeling the affects of a lot of 
years or not making a profit. If ya don't make a profit, you don't stay in business. 


MN: But were they going down, specifically down South to avoid the union? 


BR: No, I don't think the union was the primary issue. I think that the cost of doing business was what 
was taken into account. There were very favorable considerations to going down there, the low tax rate, I 
think there were some years of very low taxes or perhaps none for a couple of years. Just the matter of 
heating the place, say Newport Tennessee as opposed to Gardner, Ma. was a consideration. The 
distribution point from there was more favorable as far as the entire country was concerned, 
geographically. So, there were many many considerations and not tied into a union concern as I feel it. 


MN: And obviously they didn't move the whole thing down as you just said they opened the plant in New 
York. 


BR: Well no, the plant in New York was a woodworking plant. That was bought to produce a particular 
line of furniture that was being made in Gardner known as the, excuse me, this cold is not doing me much 
good, that was to produce a line know as the stack unit line. It was a lower priced type of line where you 
had matching pieces for dormitories or what have you, that type of furniture, it was a particular line that 
was drawn out of the Gardner operation and it was felt that it could be produced for less money in that 
location. But that was a good part of business because the company had spent a lot of money lining up 
separate facilities to do just that in Gardner, a finishing facility all by itself just for that. So, there was a lot 
of money invested for that line and then it was decided no, it shouldn't be here and so additional money 


was expended to buy the plant in Minomonee as well as make it ready to accept that line of furniture. So, 
ya have to make a lot of furniture at a good profit to pay for those expenses. 


MN: Was it the company's intentin to phase out of Gardner do you think? 


BR: I don't think they wanted to, no, I really don't think so. You had at the end of the time at Heywood- 
Wakefield in Gardner, you had John Heywood who was the President of the company and the last thing in 
the world John Heywood wanted was to not see Heywood-Wakefield successful and to keep it going, as a 
going entity, ya know from a personal standpoint, his family had been in the company since 1826 and he 
did everything he could under the circumstances to keep it going, but I was not there at the end so I don't 
really know what happened in those later years. I left the company in 1974, because I honestly felt and it 
makes you sound as if you're jumping from a sinking ship, but I honestly felt that the company was not 
going to survive and I honestly felt for my family that I should perhaps seek employment while I was 
employed, it seems to work better that way than when you're not. So I did, and I did it with a lot of soul 
searching. I made a good living with the company. I liked 99% of the people I worked with, I had a great 
deal of admiration for John Heywood. But events were such that I made that choice. 


MN: So you sensed things on a more pessimistic note in 1974 than you had in 1960? 


BR: Yes, yes, I think, and to be very candid what made my mind up to decide looking for something else 
was while I was in Minomonee, Michigan, I went out there as plant manager to succeed a gentleman 
named Earl Lewis who had been with the company for, oh gosh, 40 something years. Earl indicated his 
wish to retire and | was asked if I would consider going. I accepted, moved my family out and while I 
was there, the Minomonee operation was strictly metal working as I think I had mentioned and making 
theatre seats, seating, auditorium seating, outdoor furniture, contract furniture, metal contract furniture 
and an outdoor line which was second to none, the old Lloyd Lumes used to make beautiful outdoor 
furniture. Anyway, not too long after I'd been there, we, the company also had a plant in Orillia Canada 
which made wheel goods, doll carriages, baby carriages as well as at that time the transportation seating, 
bus seating, not much railroad seating but bus and subway seating which had been shipped to Newport. 
Newport technically couldn't handle it, they couldn't make it properly, so as a result, it went from Gardner 
to Newport, from Newport to Orillia. The Orillia operation was losing money hand over fist. The 
company, the Heywood company decided they were going to sell it. I asked for the chance to review the 
transportation seating operation with the idea of bringing it from there to Newport. Newport was a metal 
working plant with skilled people and hard working people, well just good hard working people I spent a 
month and a half reviewing it, and conferring with Gardner and it was agreed that they'd allow me to 
bring it into Minomonee. I'll tell ya, we worked long and hard in doing that. There were 18-hour days and 
7-day weeks but we got it done, got it in there and it was a major accomplishment. We ran the trans- 
seating for about 2 years. I'll never forget the first job we did, it was 120 units of busses for General 
Motors in Pontiac Michigan, and a lot of skeptics within the company said that we could never do it. But 
we did it, we shipped that order on time and we never missed a shipment during the whole time we had it. 


About 2 years after that occurred, I was at a market in Chicago and I was called into a meeting at which 
time I was told they were going to sell the trans-seating business, they needed the cash. And, I objected 
strenuously but the die had been cast, ya, know really it was academic, it had been sold. And believe, it or 
not, it was sold to somebody back in Orillia Canada. 


MN: Oh Gosh. So, they moved it back to Canada again? 

BR: Yes, yea. That's when I made up my mind that I didn't feel that I would be staying with the company 
for any real length of time. I took it I guess personal, but be that as it may, if we were that strapped for 
cash, we were not in good shape. 

MN: And you were still in Minomonee at this point? 


BR: Yes, yes. 


MN: What year was this? 


BR: That was in 73 because I came back to Gardner shortly after that. There was a change with the 
manager at the Newport plant, there were a lot of political things going on. So, Ralph Blackman who was 
the manager took my place in Minomonee, I came back to Gardner, the fellow who was the manager here 
was going to be retiring and I came back and I think it was about 9 months later I decided to make that 
change when the opportunity arose, so, that's when I decided I was going to make a change, that cold day 
in Chicago. 


MN: Were you involved in management decisions? 
BR: No that one. 


BR: As far as Minomonee was concerned, yea, I ran that place, it was my responsibility for the entire 
operation other than sales and that was handled by vice president in charge of sales, Howard Hager, I 
reported directly to John Heywood who was the President. His brother George had been President and 
then was moved to chairman of the board. John good over as President. I reported to John. I was 
responsible for the bottom line. 


MN: Was it very different from what you did in Gardner? 


BR: Yes, I had more autonomy. I was, ya know, I was there by myself. I didn't have to, yes, it was 
different. I was a busier person, I was running my own plant, whereas in Gardner while I did become 
involved in many decisions, I was not involved in the economics of the operation. In Minomonee I was, 
and Minomonee made money. 


MN: You were talking about your responsilbities as plant manager and I asked if economics was as 
important as social or peronnel related activities? 


BR: Well, social, yea, I know when I went to Minomonee we, the shop news had started again in Gardner 
through Carl Lugbower's efforts and we all tried to get it going before. But anyway, Carl did get it up and 
running, and ran a very professional newspaper along with Mel Crosby who worked for him. When I 
went to Michigan, I was able to get the company to allow us to produce the paper which would include 
the activities of Michigan as well as Newport, that's imporant. 


MN: So it really started in Minomonee in the late 60's, I was trying to get a sense of that. 


BR: Yea, they had one of their own, it was known as the Lloyd Times way back but they surprisingly 
though never participated in the shop news per se, so we got that going and we included activities in both 
Minomonee as well as Newport, so I think that's important, the people saw themselves, they saw their 
grandchildren's picture, what have you. I was able to get the company to allow us to have a Christmas 
party which they hadn't had in years and years and years. So, yes, the social activities are important as far 
as the day to day affairs of the company as far as I'm concerned. Ya know, you spend really a third of your 
life in a plant working and sometimes the folks you work with, the only time you see them is when you 
work and I think if you can see them in another setting it's helpful or they can see you in another setting 
it's helpful. 


MN: What did the paper mean to people at the shop? 


BR: I think it meant a lot. It would be sent to their home. Just to give it out in the plant accomplishes what 
you’re after. But when a person can see his picture, her picture, a family picture of say an anniversary or 
ya know, four generations in a family, there's a picture or the wife sees a paper and she says oh there's a 
picture of ray husband who'was being given an award for 5 years without a loss time accident or what 
have you,-I think gives them a better feel for femily as such, company family that is, and their own family 
for that matter. Maybe the husband never says what he does at work and she doesn't know or the husband 
doesn't know what his wife does. She's a stitcher, a quality stitcher and she got some kind of an award for 
something, I think it means a lot to be able to tell the story of the lives of people and the people appreciate 
that to see their picture. 


MN: How do you know? 


BR: They tell ya, gee somebody told me how good I looked in that picture, they'll talk about it. I used to 
have my picture in there so often I thought I was running for President, and I used to hate it, really (both 
laugh), but most people like to see their picture in a paper or magazine for example, and that's what it’s all 
about I think. 


MN: Did you see over your course of work from Heywood's in Gardner to Minomonee and now here at 
Nichols and Stone, did you see any difference in the workers and the work ethic? 


BR: Yes, yes. I mentioned to you I think that people in Monomany Michigan were hard working people. 
That's not to say there weren't some people in Gardner at that same time that weren't hard working people. 
But I have to make comparisons. The dedication of the people in the Monomany plant to doing a quality 
job, regardless of how long it took was on a much higher plane. There was never a time at that plant in 
Michigan that I couldn't go out with the foreman or my superintendent and say boys in a department, 
we've got to get this job done, we've got to get it out because there's a theatre opening in Osh-Kosh 
Wisconsin. If we don't get it out, there's going to be a penalty against the company, there's a penalty 
clause in the contract. I don't ever remember a time when you couldn't get these people to work, course 
they were being paid for it, but the inconvenience of not going home for supper, picking up the kid at 
school, what have you, they would always stay and do the job that you really had to have done. You 
couldn't get that response in Gardner at that same time, nor do you get that response in Gardner today. 
Thare is a vast difference in the work ethic between Gardner and Monomany Michigan. 


MN: Why, what was different? 
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BR: I don't know, I really don't know whether it was the makeup of the ethnic 
groups or what, I just don't know, I know it was there. 

MN: What were your major ethnic groups in Monomany? 


BR: You had a lot of Scandanavian, a lot of Germans, Norweigens, Sweeds, Danes and Germans. I don't 
remember a Finnish person in Monomany, and I knew everybody there. 


MN: How many people in the plant when you were there? 


BR: We had around 400 people. Monomany's a small town, there's only 11,000 people, but it had a sister 
city across the Monomany River in Marinet Wisconsin so if you took both of them in around that 
immediate area, you had a population of about 18-19,000. I can't really explaint it, it was there, I saw it, I 
worked with it, it was very gratifying. 


MN: Has the workplace itself changed from 1960 to today. 


BR: Oh, I think so, I think the environment in the workplace today is a lot better, it's, the lighting is better, 
the cleanliness is better, what have you. I think there's more attention to safety than there was back then 
and not just because of, well maybe it is because of OSHA or what have you, but there is, and of course 
you're looking at cost too, because if you have a lot of accidents, from a safety standpoint then your costs 
are going to increase without any real return so you have to look at all of those things. The work place I 
think has improved, there's less noise for example than perhaps you did 10-15 years ago, you're more 
conscious of noise because of Federal regulations and maybe we just didn't look at those things as we 
should've back in those days. Often times things become common place and you don't think about them, 
you walk by a hazard 44 times a day and then somebody who's never been in your plant will walk in and 
say what's that doing over there? Ard you'll say, yea what is that doing over there? So, the workplace I 
think has changed, has improved. 


MN: And more women probably. 


BR: Yes, yea, there are more women coming into the workplace. Ya know, the family that 


has 2 people working today has increased tremendously. You asked about my folks, my parents, my 
grandmother, my mother, they did not work. Today, a lot more ladies are working than before. The 2- 
income families is a necessity, and I guess maybe it's not all necessity, I think some people just become 
bored at being home all 


the time and do want to go out and make a little money, they think will improve their 
lifestyle. 

MN: Do you have people that stick to Nichols and Stone for 40 years? 

BR: Oh yes, yes, we’re fortunate. We have very little turnover at Nichols and Stone. 


The average length of service at Nichols and Stone is Hi years, that’s pretty good, that's very good. Just 
the other day one of our foreman started his 41st year, and so we have folks that stay with us a long time. 


MN: But generally the tendency of today's work force is not to work as long isn't it? 


BR: That’s true, absolutely, I'm not saying that going back 20 years ago or 15 years ago maybe Nichols 
and Stone's average length of service could’ve been 15 years, I don’t know, I don’t have those statistics. 
But, based on my talking to other people in the area, our turnover is very low in comparison. 


MN: Why is there this general tendency, not, it’s not your company alone, but all the companies in the 
area, for people to stay there shorter, the working conditions are better, you’d think there would be the 
same 


BR: Well, right now you’re in a market where a fellow can leave here today and go across the street and 
get a job. There is a shortage of labor in the immediate area. This has happened before, it’s cyclical. It will 
go away one of these days because there will be at some point a downturn in business. Then, it starts all 
over again, but I think people leave not necessarily for money, it’s definitely a consideration, but I think 
dissatisfaction with conditions, the boss, or things of that type. We find our turnover here is in the new 
people and I don’t want to generalize and say the 


young people but (laugh) it’s there. 

MN: Go ahead, generalize. 

BR: Uh, the young people MN: Under 30? 

BR: Oh yes. I'm looking at the youngsters who left school or didn't finish school and I'm talking 
MN: School meaning highschool? 


BR: Yes, youngsters who were oh, anywhere from 18-25, that's where I see movement, they'll come in, 
work a couple of weeks and then ya don't see them any more, it's not what they thought it was going to be 
even though you try as best you can to portray exactly what it's going to be. (Phone rings) So, the 
youngsters can leave here today, and go to S. Bent and probably get a job or in conversely they'll come 
here, although I do check what sort of record they've had. If it's not good then I stay away from them. But 
they'll go somewhere else and get that job. So, there's not a lack of jobs for people to go to if they want to 
make the change. We, course where we have a union here, we can't start people at a high pay grade. The 
job has to be posted to give the people in the plant an opportunity. So, where we're hiring is at the level, 
entry-level type of folks, the fellow that's going to be the material handler, the fellow that takes stock 
away from the machine that the person has put into the machine and that type of employee is where we 
have the problem. Right now, 


I don't have a lot of openings. I've got, I think 3 that I'm going to have to fill within the next couple of 
days which we'll take care of. It's, once that person's in making sure that they understand what their duties 
and responsibilities are and going back to that fellow and saying, or that gal, how's it going today? Do you 


have a problem? Do you understand what's happening? Can we help you. To make sure that they know, or 
try to make sure, ya know that you have some interest in them. I think, ya know, for somebody going into 
a job they've never done before is a little frightening. Gosh, ya know, "What's happening here? Is this 
machine going to blow up? Am I going to get hurt?" or, there are all kinds of I think fears when 
somebody starts a new job, so you have to try and allay those fears as best you can. 


MN: Will they ever come right in here to talk to you? 


BR: Usually, they'll talk to me on the floor because I'm not in here very often, I'm out on the floor 80% of 
the time, that's where things are happening, that's where you encorage people to speak up. I don't like to 
think that somebody has to have an appointment to come and see me, I don't, that's not my style as such. 
Unless somebody's got something real private that they might want to speak to me about, then I'll close 
the door. 


MN: And when you said you have a union here, are you a closed shop? 


BR: Uh we've got an intesting situation here. The chair operation, its mandatory, the employee after a 30 
working day period belong to the union. We, up until recently, we had a couple of people who didn't 
belong to the union because when the union came in they had a choice but through attrition, they retired, 
they've gone, so anybody coming into the chair plant has to join the union. 


MN: The chair plant? 


BR: Well, we have 2 operations here, really which are somewhat separarate from one another. The chair 
plant is where we made strictly chairs. We have a table and casegood plant which is the new building 
which was up in the old Heywood- Wakefield building, were you aware of that? 


MN: I went for a tour recently and I saw through the empty building, the Wakefield and then I, only then 
did I understand that Nichols and Stone had used the building. 


BR: Mm Hnnn, Nichols and Stone owned those buildings at one point in time and then sold them, since 
then has built this addition onto the building where we're producing tables, dining tables, and casegoods 
which give us a complete dining room package. The, if I say arrangement, that sounds bad, the 
understanding and the agreement that the company and the union had prior to our building here was that 
employees who were at the casegood plant, table and casegood plant which was known then as Breuster, 
those employees who came to this location or were on the payroll prior to this operation starting in the 
new building did not have to become union members. See, they were not union members before, but 
when they came here, they had a choice of either joining the union or not, if they chose the join the union, 
they would have to continue their membership. Those who chose not to, just chose not to but later on they 
could if they wanted to for any reason. So we have an unusual situation in management/labor relations 
here. 


MN: But the chair plant is 


BR: It’s mandatory, it's mandatory now that anybody I hire for the table and casegood plant has to become 
a union member. The ones who were working at the time of transfer down here. 


MN: Which is when? 
BR: July. 
MN: Oh, this past July? 


BR: Yea. They were grandfathered, so using that term grandfather they chose not to, they didn't have to at 
any time become a union member. 


MN: Do most of them belong to the union? 


BR: No. 
MN: But whatever the union negotiates for in the chair plant goes to casegoods. 


BR: That's correct. That is correct, yea, they're'all covered under that one agreement, as it concerns 
seniority, vacations. 


MN: You were saying,someone might ask what is paying dues gonna do for me? 


BR: Yes, there are no more rights and priveleges if they belong or don't belong and I certainly if anybody 
wants to, fine, that's their right. It's also their right if they were grandfathered not to, and give the union 
credit for this, they were very open minded about the need to come to some type of agreement of this 
nature and it was done through a number of discussions with them and their international president and 
they were far envisioned enough to see that by saying oh no no we're not going to do that, that this plant 
might not have been built here and that was definitely a consideration. This operation could have, could 
have built, been located in the industrial park, could've gone South and those were all definite 
considerations. 


MN: So negotiations with the union played some roll in these decisions. 


BR: Oh yes, very much so, yea. And again give them credit, they were open minded enough to see these 
possibilities and there was total cooperation. 


MN: But you wouldn't move South because of the union today because there's unions in the South also. 


BR: No, no. I certainly would not make that recommendation, no. No, this company has made a definite 
committment to Gardner and we've put on an addition of some 58,000 square feet at no small expense and 
we have made that committment to stay in Gardner. 


MN: What do you see though along those same lines, I mean I know this is a big topic at the Furniture 
Manufacturer's Association. What do you see as the future of the furniture industry in Gardner? 


BR: I think with proper management, proper merchandising, there is a good place for furniture 
manufacturing in Gardner. We've got I think the where of all making a good quality product. That, I think 
is the answer to success, that you maintain, retain those quality features in furniture that we're making, 
speaking only now for Nichols and Stone, and there is a market for us, so I look to this company to be 
here for long after I'm gone. 


MN: Do you see there's a mood between phasing out manufacturing and upping the service industry? 

BR: Yea, I think we're probably going to see other local companies making a change to the South, I regret 
having to make that statment, but I think, I think there are a few on the horizon that, not too far away are 
going to be moving South. It's kind of a sad commentary. 

MN: So, Gardner's following this whole at least statewide maybe national trend to, 

BR: Getting into more,service oriented, yes. You see, I think that's going to do us in. 

MN: Us? 


BR: Do the economy as far as Massachusetts is concerned I think. Service oriented endeavers are in many 
cases low paying, you don't have the tax revenues that you need for a good base of revenue. 
Massachusetts was built on industry and to see it phasing out is sad to me, it really is. It's not going to 
phase out entirely but a lot of it's going, a lot more is going. 


MN: And is there going to be some kind of fight locally to keep the manufacturing here? 


BR: I hope so, I hope that community leaders can prevail upon industry which may be leaving to stay, but 
there are a tremendous amounts of incentives to go south. Low interest loans, low taxes, no taxes for so 


many years in some cases, the cost of just fuel for example as compared to here is a consideration. You 
mentioned unions being in the south, there are unions in the south but not to the degree that there are 
here* the wages, and I get statistics every quarter or so, indicating prevailing rates or pay for various jobs 
that I can associate with our business, in most cases is considerably less, transportation geographically 
again, if you're shipping from here to Oregon as opposed to South Carolina, North Carolina to Oregon, 
there is a difference and that certainly is a factor, so you have a lot of things you have to look at. 


MN: And maybe shipping out to the third world too? 


BR: Oh yes, yes, of course there I think we might have an advantage, because we're on the east coast as 
opposed to ya know North Carolina although they can ship out coasts, and forts on their coast out of 
southern ports of Louisianna, and places like that, but shipping from here to the third world if we had the 
possibility, I think we would have the advantage there. 


MN: But I mean for them to assemble it and then 


BR: Oh, oh, yea, yea, but I think that's a lessening thing, that's not the factor it used to be. I think we've 
seen a downturn of that type of intrusion, if I can call it that of foreign goods, a lot of things have 
happened, the quality concern is there definitely, the quality is not what it should be. And if you get a 
container of parts and you can't put them together, what do you do? You have to re-machine, you have to 
do all sorts of things. So, there's a savings there, not always, not always. They'll sell it cheaper than we 
will, but ours, our furniture, your grandchildren and their children will be using it, whereas something 
from Taiwan or what have you, it won't be around for the second generation. They do make some good 
things, don't misunderstand me, but the vast majority, the bulk of it is not quality. 


MN: And would you say then, I saw a program once on Nova and they talked about how important it was 
for the administration, the Federal administration, the President to make a committement to the Space 
program. If there wasn't that committment on the President in his part it didn't move forward at the rate, 
let's say when Kennedy made a committment to landing on the moon. So would you say that the stage 
government has to make a committment to manufacturing? 


BR: Well, I think so, I think they have to address that concern and I think there has been some addressing 
of that concern. Ya know, we've seen the state has recognized it in so far as the Nichols and Stone 
Company is concerned, as far as say Gem Industries here in Gardner. There have been loans made at 
reasonable rates through state funds. There has been encouragement by the state to utilize talents and 
expertise of certain people within the state, for example I think you met Michael Kane from the 
University of Mass. He and some of his people are working with the furniture industry, so I think the state 
has recognized that there is this need, and how much further they'll go, or how much more they'll do as far 
as making funds available, I don't know. The recognition is there I think at this point. 


MN: And what do you see as the future of the workplace? Not manufacturing but the actual workplace 
within the furniture companies, do you see changes coming? 


BR: Oh yes, yes. For us or any manufacturer to succeed and to make a product that does return a profit 
we're going to have to get into the new age of computerization of equipment, robotics for example, I think 
in the area of finishing we're going to have to look real long and hard at things like electrostatic sprays 
which are successful in metals where you're spraying finishing materials on metals. I believe it can be 
done on wood, we're working, we and others are working along those lines which would save a 
tremendous amount of money, not only in material use but it would also save an awful lot of concern for 
the atmosphere where you're admitting certain materials into the atmosphere. Those are being monitored 
very closely and rightfully so. So, I see a lot of things that can and should be happening that's going to 
make the industry cleaner, better and more profitable. 


MN: Let me just, I know you have to go, but let me ask you one last question which is kind of, I don't 
want you to think I'm obsessed with the union, but I'm going to be doing a program on it, so that’s why I 
was interested in some of your insights, so, indirectly or even directly you've been involved with the 
union for your whole working life in Gardner. 


BR: Oh yes, yes, I go back to when I started in industry; it was 1950, make that 50-51. So, this is 1988, 
that's a long time. 


MN: Without compromising yourself, 1 mean I've had people be very critical of the union, so I, and also 
obviously people who have been very supportive. How has that changed the workplace or workers in 
Gardner. Have you seen changes in the union itself? 


BR: No, I don't think so, I think their philosophy is pretty much the same as they were going back to, to 
the days I started other than, and again in all due respect to Mr. Binall and Mr. Taylor, they ran a good 
local, I think there might be a little less militancy, I think people are more prone to sit down and talk 
things through as opposed to maybe 30 years ago, although Mr. Binall and Mr. Taylor were, but 
sometimes their hand was forced. They could recommend certain things to their membership but if the 
membership is made of folks who don't appreciate perhaps what's been done in their behalf, there was that 
element that made it more difficult to negotiate I think negotiations are not much different than they were 
30 years ago, but I think there is more patience, there is more understanding and the recognition, I think 
that very seldom does a strike benefit anybody, particularly if it's a long one. 


MN: Did you ever have one at Nichols and Stone. 


BR: Yes, not for any, since I've been here we have had a couple of small or short work stoppages, but we, 
we have a good relationship with the union and I think they with us. 


MN: So there's not a natrual antagonism between management and the union? 
BR: I don't find that to be the case, no, no. 


MN: You came after, I never asked you this, but after you came back to Gardner and left Heywood- 
Wakefield in 74 did you come right to Nichols and Stone? 


BR: No, I went to work for a company in Worcester. 
MN: When did you come here? 

BR: In, I started my 6th year in July of this year. 
MN: So, 82? 


BR: Mm. Hmm. Well I think maybe it was, was it 83? I always have trouble with that, but I started my 
6th year in July, yea. 


MN: And this is, I promise, the last question. 
BR: (laugh) okay. 


MN: The, were people tend to be, it seems to me that most of the people who worked at the various places 
in Gardner had friends not frmo work, that their friends were from other sources, the church, family, 
maybe, and this might be wrong, you might disagree with this, I was wondering it people tended to be 
closer ethnically in the workplace, let's say when you worked at Seibert's or Heywood-Wakefield and 
whereas today forming friendships along different lines. I guess it's two questions, were they closer 
ethnically and is it true that people did not get their friends from the workplace? 


BR: Gee, I don't know, that's an interesting question. I think a lot of friendships are developed within the 
workplace. I think back there were, I think there were more going back 20 years or more. I think there 
was more of an ethnic association than perhaps there is today, I think that's lessening, ya know, way back, 
gosh you, people didn't marry outside of their religion, they didn't marry outside of their nationality, if 
they were Polish, they married Polish, if they were Irish, not that there were that many Irish in Gardner, 
but I think today there are a many good and lasting associations which developed out of the workplace. I 
don't think it's changed that much over the years. 


MN: And you think that people had their friends from the workplace in the past as well? 
BR: I think so, yea. 
MN: Did you? 


BR: Sure, absolutely. I did and I do, sure. Because I think if youj ya know, you're with a person not 
necessarily 8 hours a day, but you are able to gauge people I think and say yes, I would like that person as 
my friend, you associate with him, or with,don't tell my wife with her (both laugh), at work and you're 
able to make a determination, yes, I'd like that person as a friend, or maybe I don't want that person as a 
friend, so sure ya develop, I think, I have people I worked with at Heywood-Wakefield that I am very 
close to, now and always will be, and the same thing applies to the people I worked with at Seibert 
Company, dear friends, and I've developed that sense here with many people. 


